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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD 





U. S. Troops—Our New AEF- 


Welcomed in 


THe YANKS ARE HERE ONCE AGAIN. 


This headline of a London news- 
paper told the British people that an 
AEF—American Expeditionary Force 
—had landed on British soil. 

Many Britons recalled the first 
World War, when the AEF fought 
side by side with British and French 
against the Germans. 

The new AEF crossed the Atlantic 
in greatest secrecy, guarded by war- 
ships and planes. They landed on 
Jan. 26 at a seaport in Northern Ire- 
land, which is a part of Great Brit- 
ain. The name of the seaport was 
kept secret from the outside world. 

There are several thousand Yanks 

in the Northern Ireland AEF. They 
are commanded by Major General 
James E. Chaney. He was already in 
Britain, as a member of the U. S. 
military mission there. He was on 
hand to greet the AEF when it ar- 
rived. 
y band on the dock 
played “America,” which has the 
same tune as Britain’s anthem, “God 
Save the King.” Then the band 
leader led his men in cheering, “Hip, 
hip, hurray!” 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 


4 military 





Be It Resolved! 
Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 








Northern Ireland 


The mascot of the AEF, a mon- 
grel named Jitterbug, came down the 
gangplank with the troops. 

The soldiers went to quarters 
which had been built for them by 
American workmen during the past 
year. The buildings were made in 
U. S. factories and shipped in sec- 
tions across the Atlantic. 

This AEF in Northern Ireland is 
not our only one. President Roose- 
velt announced that we have from 
six to ten AEF’s in various parts of 
the world. 


Wide World 
Congressional Medal 


Congressional Medal 
For Slain Hero 


Lieut. Nininger 


Lieut. Alexander R. Nininger, Jr. 
(photo above), gave his life for his 
country. He was awarded posthum- 
ously*® the highest medal of the United 
States— the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. The medal will be presented to 
his father, who lives at Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

On Jan. 12, in fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting in the Philippines, Lieut. Nin- 
inger destroyed several groups of Jap- 
anese snipers. Although wounded three 
times, he continued to attack with rifle 
and hand grenades. He pushed alone 
far into the Japanese lines. When his 
body was found, three Japanese soldiers 
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lay dead around him. 


* See Vocabuiary Drill on Page 12 
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Press Association 


Private Milburn (‘Dinkie’’) Henke of 
Hutchinson, Minn., is first Yank off 
the gangplank in Northern Ireland. 


President's Birthday 
Widely Observed 


President Roosevelt’s 60th birth- 
day was celebrated on Jan. 30. 


More than 12,000 parties were 
held in communities throughout the 
nation. At these parties, funds were 
raised to help the victims of infantile 
paralysis. 

Fiestas were held in many cities of 
Latin America. The Government 
leaders of the United Nations sent . 
birthday greetings. 

From the Philippines, General 
Douglas MacArthur sent this mes- 
sage: “Smoke-begrimed men, cov- 
ered with the marks of battle, rise 
from the foxholes of Bataan and the 
batteries. of Corregidor to pray rev- 
erently that God may bless the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

A group of movie stars attended a 
luncheon at the White House in 
Washington, D. C. A special guest 
at the luncheon was Gerry King, a 
four-year-old victim of infantile 
paralysis from New York City. 

Gerry brought a model airplane 
carrier as a gift for the President 


“Happy birthday, Mr. President.” 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by H. C. Detje 


THE THREE M's OF THE MAP 
Malaya, Macassar, MacArthur 


Three M’s— Malaya, Macassar, 
MacArthur—were important in the 
news from the Far East last week. 

The map above shows the areas 
where the United Nations are fight- 
ing the Japanese. Here is a review of 
the week’s battles: 

Malaya. The Japanese completed 
their drive down the peninsula of 
Malaya. The British withdrew from 
the mainland of the Malay States to 
the island of Singapore. 

The withdrawal took place under 
cover of darkness on the night of 
Jan. 30. The weary British, Austral- 
ian, and Indian soldiers marched 
across the causeway between the 
mainland and Singapore. When the 
last soldier had crossed, British 
Army engineers blew up the cause- 
way. 

Singapore Island is 26 miles long 
and 14 miles wide. It is separated 
from the mainland by the Strait of 
Johore, which is from a half mile to 
a mile wide. Rifles and machine guns 
can fire across this narrow strait. 

Singapore is one of the world’s 
greatest naval bases. It is protected 
by 18-inch guns, mounted on the 
coast. 

The British officials ordered all 
civilians to move out of a strip a 
mile wide, along the northern shore 
of the island. In this strip the Brit- 
ish forces took their positions, facing 





toward the Japanese across the Strait 
of Johore. 

Macassar. Between two islands of 
the Netherlands Indies—the fat 
island of Borneo and the slender 
island of Celebes —is the Strait of 
Macassar. The Equator crosses just 
about at the middle of Macassar. 

The first great sea battle of the 
Far Eastern war took place in Ma- 
cassar last week. A Japanese fleet of 
100 warships and troop transports 
steamed down Macassar from the 
north (see heavy arrow on map). 

The Japanese were heading for the 
island of Java, headquarters of the 
United Nations. The Japanese trans- 
ports carried troops for the invasion 
of Java. 

Then warships of the United 
States and the Netherlands Indies 
went into action. Our destroyers and 
submarines attacked the Japanese 
ships. Overhead roared our bombing 
planes—Boeing B-17’s (Flying For- 
tresses) and B-17E’s (Super Flying 
Fortresses ). 

In a running sea battle, our ships 
and planes sank or damaged 40 of 
the Japanese ships. About 30,000 
Japanese soldiers went down with 
the ships. 

MacArthur. After a month of fight- 
ing on Bataan Peninsula, the U. S.- 
Filipino soldiers still held out against 
greater numbers of Japanese. The 















Sesosastenna eos Photo 
Bravery of Douglas MacArthur was 
recognized in 1918. Photo shows 
Gen. Pershing awarding him medal. 


Japanese made two strong attacks, 
and General Douglas Mac Arthur's 
men drove off both attacks. 

In the map above, Junior Scholas- 
tic takes the liberty of changing the 
name of Bataan Peninsula to MacAr- 
thur Peninsula. We suggest that the 
peninsula be given this new name, in 
honor of the heroic General. 


Schools Are Asked 
To Build Air Models 


The Navy has called upon stu- 
dents in American schools to take 
part in the training of the U. S. 
Navy Air Force. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
asked that the students build 500,- 
000 airplane models. 

The models will be used to train 
cadets in shooting at enemy planes. 

Secretary Knox said that the 
models must be built with great ac- 
curacy. One inch on a model will 
represent six feet on a real plane. 

A model plane flying at 35 feet in 
the air will appear just the same as 
a real plane flying half a mile high. 
The cadets will aim real guns at the 
models. 

Plans for the models are being 
prepared by the Navy's Bureau of 
Aeronautics. The United States Of- 
fice of Education will carry out the 
model-building program. 
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IXTY thousand planes tor the 

U.S. Army and Navy, and other 

United Nations! This is the goal 

of our factories for the year 
1942. This goal was set by President 
Roosevelt, in a message to Congress 
on Jan. 6. 

For the year 1943, the President 
set the goal at 125,000 planes. 

If we reach these goals, the Axis 
nations will never be able to catch 
up with us. Our Army and Navy will 
have enough planes to defeat the 
enemy on every front. 

The race to produce the greatest 
number of planes, tanks, and other 
instruments of war is called the Bat- 
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Bell Aircraft Corp 


Soon to zoom! Workmen put finish- 
ing touches on Bell Airacobra, one of 
our best fighters. Cannon in nose. 


tle of Production. Since modern wai 
is a war of machines, the Battle of 
Production is just as important as 
the military battles. 

Many different factories cooperate 
in the making of an airplane. There 
are factories that make engines only 
Others make propellers; still others 
make wing and fuselage sections, in- 
struments, wheel assemblies. tires. 
and other parts. 

All these parts are shipped to the 
plane-building factories. There they 





Ewing Galloway 
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are assembled into complete planes. 

We have plane-building factories 
in many states, with the greatest 
number in Southern California. 

Some of the leading companies 
which build planes are: Consoli- 
dated, at San Diego, Calif; Douglas, 
Vultee, Lockheed, and North Amer- 
ican, in Los Angeles County, Calif.; 
Boeing, at Seattle, Wash.; the Glenn 
L. Martin Company, at Baltimore, 
Md.; Curtiss-Wright, with its larg- 
est factory at Buffalo, N. Y.; Bell, at 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Brewster, Republic, 
and Grumman, on Long Island, N. 
Y.; and Vought-Sikorsky, at Strat- 
ford, Conn. 

The automobile manufacturers 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, and 
others—are also taking up the build- 
ing of planes. 

All the auto factories have now 
stopped making passenger cars. New 
machinery is being installed, so that 
they can make planes and other war 
supplies. 

The Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
with headquarters at South Bend, 
Ind., is a leading manufacturer of 
airplane parts. 





ENGINES FOR EAGLES 

Airplane engines are of two kinds 
— liquid-cooled and air-cooled. 

Liquid-cooled engines are used in 
most of our pursuit planes, except 
for the very newest models. They 
have about 1,000 horsepower. They 
are made by the Allison Engine Di- 
vision of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Air-cooled engines are used in our 
bombers, and in the Navy’s Vought- 
Sikorsky—our fastest pursuit plane. 
These engines have about 2,000 
horsepower. Most of them are made 
by two companies—the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Company, and the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation. 

Pratt & Whitney is at Hartford, 
Conn. Wright's older factories are at 
Paterson, N. J. 

Wright’s new factory, at Cincin- 
nati, O., is the largest airplane-en- 
gine factory in the world. To get an 


Who said tire shortage? This one 
goes on world’s largest plane, Doug- 
las B-19. Wheel, tire weigh 2700 Ibs. 
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idea of its size, consider this—nine 
baseball games could be played at 
once inside it, with 30,000 spectators 
it each game. 

Packard, Ford, Buick, Studebaker, 
ind other auto companies have taken 
up the manufacture of plane engines, 
and parts for plane engines. 

Now, what about the products of 
our airplane factories? Let us discuss 

1 few of Uncle Sam’s bombers and 
pursuit planes. 

Our heavy bombers are better 
than those of any other nation. The 
largest plane on earth is an American 

eavy bomber—the Douglas B-19. 
it was built at the Douglas Aircraft 
Company's plant at Santa Monica, 


Calif. 


80-TON GIANT 


The B-19 weighs 80 tons. It has a 

ving spread of 212 feet—almost the 
le noth of an average city block. Its 
tail is taller than a “four- story build- 

This plane has a bomb load of 18 
tons. It could fly nonstop from Cali- 
fornia to London, and then back to 
New York. 

Only one B-19 has been built. We 
are producing quantities of two other 
heavy bombers—the Boeing B-17 
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THOUSAND PLANES 















































(Flying Fortress), and the Consoli- 
dated B-24 (Liberator). 

The largest flying boat in the 
world is also an American bomber. 
It is the Mars, built by the Glenn L. 
Martin Company for the U. S. Navy. 


WE FLY HIGH 


The chief advantage of our bomb- 
ers is that they can fly at a great 
height—seven miles or so above the 
earth, higher than any other planes 
can go. At this great height they can 
keep out of reach of anti-aircraft 
guns and enemy pursuit planes. 

The device which enables our 
bombers to go so high is the turbo- 
supercharger. An airplane engine, 
like all other gasoline engines, burns 
oxygen from the air. The oxygen is 
mixed with gasoline vapors. 

The higher you go, the thinner the 
air becomes, and the less oxygen it 
contains. It is necessary to compress 
the air, and to feed compressed air 
into the engine. 

That is the job of the turbo-super- 
charger. Airplane pilots and me- 
chanics express it this way: “The 
super-charger kids the engine into 
believing that it is always operating 
at sea level.” 

Our turbo-supercharger is made of 
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Free Lance Photographers Guild 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 12 


Free Lance 
Photographers Guild 


A stethoscope is used to test plane's 
fuel lines. Compressed air is shot 
through lines. A hiss means a leak. 


special metals, which can withstand 
great heat. The process of making it 
is a carefully-guarded secret. 

In the Dec. 15 issue of Junior 
Scholastic, we described the three 
types of pursuit planes—fighters, in- 
terceptors, and accompanying planes. 

One of our fastest fighter planes is 
the Bell P-39 (Airacobra), pictured 
on these pages. It has a cannon 
pointing out of the propeller hub. 
To make room for the cannon, the 
engine is placed behind the pilot. 


SEVEN-GUN PLANE 


The Airacobra carries six machine 
guns in addition to the cannon. All 
seven guns can be fired at once by 
pressing one trigger. 

The Curtiss P-40 (Tomahawk) is 
another very fast fighter plane. 

Our best interceptor is the Lock- 
heed P-38 (Lightning). It looks like 
a double airplane—instead of a sin- 
gle fuselage, it has two booms. The 
pilot- gunner rides in a bullet- shaped 
nacelle* between the booms. 

The Lightning is a good plane for 
protection against bombers. To in- 
tercept the approaching bombers, it 
climbs a mile high in the first min- 
ute after leaving the ground. It 
climbs almost straight up, and ap- 
pears to stand on its tail in the air. 

The Navy’s Vought-Sikorsky, 


y, men- 
tioned earlier in this article, is our 
best accompanying plane. 't can 


cruise for 1,000 miles, and can fly 
at an altitude of 30,000 feet. It is a 
fit plane to accompany our Navy’s 
patrol bombers on their cruises. 


To speed production, assembly lines 
are used. Chain on floor pulls plane 
along, and workmen add parts. 
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! By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 
if Abraham Lincoln - A War-Time President | ud teat ae sia tal ea 


February is the month when we | WHETHER / MAY RETURN. / AM CALLED 
ree thio Waning | ee err ree, 
. . . 1, 
ton, who helped establish this nation, | crates wave ANNOUNCED THEIR INTENTION 
and Lincoln, who helped keep it united. | 7 sécepE FROM THE UNION... ITIS A 


Seventy-seven years ago our nation GRAVE OUTY WHICH | WOW FACE... , 
was engaged in a great Civil War. It ; 
lived through that terrible conflict and 
ame a more powerful nation. Now 
we are again at war. 

It is altogether fitting, in this time of 
great danger, that we recall the patient, 
kindly, but determined man who was 
President of the United States from 1861] 
to 1865. 

It is altogether proper, as we com- 
memorate the birthday of Lincoln, that 
(4 we-in his words -“here highly resolve 
that this government of the people, by i 
the people, for the people, shall not | FAREWELL TO HIS FRIENDS IN SPRINGFIELO, 
)) perish from the earth.” ILLINOIS, ANO LEFT FOR WASHINGTON TO 
, BECOME PRESIDENT OF A DIVIDED NATION. 
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WARNED OF A PLOT TO KILL HIM, PRE 
IDENT- ELECT LINCOLN DID NOT STOP \y 
BALTIMORE, BUT WAS TAKEN SECRETLY 
TO WASHINGTON, SEVEN STATES HAD 
SECEOED AND MANY PEOPLE DOuUBTH 
LINCOLN’S ABILITY TO HANOLE THE CR’ 
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ONE OF THE FIRST TO RECOGNIZE GRANT'S ABILITY WAS 
LINCOLN. FOLLOWING THE BATTLE OF SHILOH, HE 

REFUSED TO HEED THE POPULAR CLAMOR FOR GRANTS 
With MALICE REMOVAL AS COMMANDER OF THE ARMIES IN THE WEST. 


TOWARD NONE; WITH \__ 
CHARITY TOWARD ALL;... 


LINCOLN RISKED PUBLIC DISAPPROVAL WHEN HE ORDERED THE 
RELEASE OF MASON AND SLIDELL, TWO CONFEDERATE 
AGENTS WHO HAD BEEN REMOVED FROM A 

BRITISH VESSEL BY A UNITED STATES WARSHIP. 
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THE LINES OF CARE IN LINCOLN'S FACE DEEPENED V) a fs = < aS 

DURING THE NIGHT OF JULY 2-3, 1863 AS HE IN THE HOUR OF VICTORY, AND WHILE ENGAGED IN PLANNING MEASURES 
WAITED ANXIOUSLY FOR TELEGRAPHED REPORTS OF PEACEFUL RECONSTRUCTION, LINCOLN WAS STRUCK DOWN By AN 
ON THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. ASSASSIN. BUT HIS MAIN WORK WAS DONE-HE HAD PRESERVED THE UNIC 
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THE MAN FROM CEMETERY RIDGE 


HE MAN FROM CEMETERY 

RIDGE” was presented on The 

Treasury Hour (NBC) on the eve 
of Armistice Day last November. Many 
of you heard it ‘hen and we know that 
youll. all be glad to have it now to 
read for yourselves as a part of your 
celebration of Abraham Lincoln’s birth- 
day this week. 

Henry Fonda, who played the part 
of Williams, the young soldier on the 
air, opened the play by explaining that 
here was a dramatization of “an inci- 
dent that occurred a few days less than 
seventy-eight years ago . . . an incident 
that is a disputed chapter in history be- 
cause no one can say, without contra- 
diction, when and where and how it 
happened. Tonight we give you our 
story of that incident . . . the way we 
believe it might have oc curred.” 

(Orncuestra: “Tenting Tonight”... 
fade to blackground for): 

ANNOUNCER (over music): This is 
the eighteenth of November, 1863 . . . 
an autumn afternoon in a peaceful val- 
ley of Northern Maryland. It is a mild 
day . . . the smoky sun gleams low on 
harvest stubble and grazing herds . . . 
and there is no suggestion of the bitter 
strife that has raged for more than two 
ind a half years, no hint of the war 
until... 

(Begin fading in locomotive, Civil 
War type, and bring, gradually closer 
through) : 

(ORCHESTRA: 
end as indicated ) 


Begin fading out, to 


ANNOUNCER (without pause): . . .a 
bustling little locomotive thrusts the 
towering cone of its smokestack around 
a bend in the valley and chuffs impor- 
tantly northward toward the hills of 
Pennsylvania the cars behind it 
draped with flags and filled with men 
in the blue of the Northern Army. 

(Blend to sound of train motion, as 
heard from within car: hold through) 

ANNOUNCER (a second’s pause): But 
ot all are in uniform; here in the last 

ir, watching the passing gold and 
usset land from the windows of a pri- 
ite compartment, are two men in 
ivilian garb. 

(Orcuestra: End) 

ANNouNCER: One is Abraham Lin- 
oln . . . the other, younger man is his 
trusted personal aide, John Hay. Lin- 
oln’s eyes are sombre and his voice is 
veary (fade) as he says... 

Lincotn: John, I’m worried. 

Hay: The war, sir? 

Lincoin: The war is more than wor- 
y, John. This is another matter. (a long 
igh) I’m afraid I'm going to cut a 
nighty sorry figure up there tomorrow. 
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Hay (loyally): 1 wouldn't say that, 
Mr. Lincoln! 

Linco_n (a little amused): You're 
too loyal, John. I might as well face the 
facts—any words of mine are going to 
sound might shoddy after Mr. Everett's 
speech. Have you read what he’s going 
to say? 


Hay: No sir. I knew he sent you a 
copy— 

Lincoin: I have it here (rustle of 
paper). (with sincere admiration) It’s 


a beautiful piece of writing. 

Hay (bitterly): And why not? They 
gave him three months to write it! They 
let you know two weeks ago, as an 
afterthought—with a message to Con- 
gress to prepare, a war going on, and— 

LINCOLN (interrupting gently): That 
doesn't matter, John. I fear I couldn't 
have done this well if I'd had two years. 
Let me read you a little of this (reads, 
rather rapidly). “Oration to be delivered 
by the ovtattn Edward Everett at 
the dedication of a National Soldiers’ 
Cemetery (voice trails off) at Gettys- 
burg, November—” (aside) Yes, here’s 
the beginning. (reads, not oratorically ) 
“Overlooking these broad fields, now 
reposing from the labors of the waning 
year, the mighty Alleghenies dimly 
towering before us, the grave of our 
brethren beneath our feet, it is with 
hesitation that I raise my poor voice 
to break the eloquent silence of God 
and Nature .. .” (pause) That’s mag- 
nificent oratory, John. 

Hay: I'll grant that. Mr. 
the greatest speaker alive. 
will he talk, sir? 

Lincotn: About two hours, I reckon. 
Then they'll call on me for the dedica- 
tion. (sighs) And I'll make some stum- 
bling, inane remarks— 

Hay (protesting): Mr. Lincoln! 

Lincoin (gently): That’s what a lot 
of folks say about my speeches, John. 
Looks like they'll have more cause than 
ever, hearing me after Mr. Everett— 

Hay (hotly): It doesn’t matter what 
they say! 

LincoLn: But it does. Not to me— 
I’m thinking of some of the folks who'll 
be there. Mothers and fathers and wives 
of men who died at Gettysburg. A lot 
of them blame me for the war. . . and 

when they hear me—(sighs) Well, 
they'll lose what little faith they have 
in the Republic. If I could only think 
of the right thing to say— 

Hay: May I make a suggestion, sir? 

Lincotn: Of course, John. 


Everett is 
How long 


Hay: 


Could you describe the battle, 
sir? I mean, as it might have seemed to 
a soldier who took part in it? 


Lincotn (somewhat amused): I 
know very little of how battles seem to 
soldiers, John. My few weeks in the 
Black Hawk War— 

Hay: But you might talk to someone 
who was there, sir. 

Lincotn: Who? 

Hay: The train’s full of soldiers, Mr. 
Lincoln. There must be some who saw 
action at Gettysburg— 

LINCOLN (considering): Yes, I reckon 
it might not do any harm at that. 

Hay: I'll go through the train and 
find someone at once, sir. (fades slight- 
ly) Tl send him in. Oh, by the way— 

LINCOLN: Yes, John? 

Hay (slightly off): I have a letter 
for you in my dispatch case in the next 
car. It arrived just as we left the White 
House. (fade) I'll bring it when I come 
back. 

LINCOLN: Very well, John. 

(Open door . . . train sounds up) 

(Close door . . . train sounds down) 

(Train sounds alone for about three 
seconds, then: knock on door) 

LINCOLN (projecting): Yes, come in! 

(Door open . . . train sounds up) 

(Door close . . . train sounds to for- 
mer level) 

Wituras (fading in): 
liams reporting, sir. 

LincoLn (somewhat puzzled): 
liams? 


Private Wil- 


Wil- 


WituraMs: I was asked to tell you 
about Gettysburg, sir. 
Lincotn: Oh! Oh, yes, of course! 


you were sent—( breaks off) yw ait a min- 
ute. You’re Tom Williams! 

Wituiams (pleased): Yes, sir. 

LincoLn: From Springfield! 

WituraMs (with a smile): 
sure you'd remember me, sir. 

Lincoin: Well, I might not recognize 
you, Tom, the way you've filled out, 
but I certainly remember youl 
(chuckles) A few years back, you were 
the noisiest boy in Springfield! 

WiuuraMs (a little chuckle): Reckon 
I was. 3 

Lincotn (chuckles): The way you 
used to run up and down in front of 
my house, dragging a stick against the 
pickets . . . and yelling outside my law 
office when I was studying up on a 
case— 

Wiis: I'm mighty sorry if [ 
used to bother you, Mr. Lincoln. I 
reckon I just liked to make a lot of 
racket. 


I wasn’t 
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Lincoin (chuckles): Most boys do, 
Tom. So you were at Gettysburg, eh? 
I imagine you got enough racket there. 

WituiaMs: It was a mite noisy, sir. 
(pause) Awful quiet, too. 

Lincotn: Noisy and quiet? 

WuuiaMs: Sometimes it was like 
being in a terrible storm, with cannon 
for thunder, an’ musket balls for rain. 
And sometimes it was so still you could 
hear your own breathin’ an’ (hushed) 
the blood poundin’ in your ears. 

Lincoin: I didn’t know that. 

WiuiaMs: The first time it was so 
awful quiet was the mornin’ of the third 
day. My company was behind a stone 
wall on Cemetery Ridge. We could see 
the Rebs over on the next ridge, ‘bout 
a mile away, getting ready for some- 
thin’. But hours an’ bee went by an 
it didn’t happen. It was gettin’ quieter 
and quieter . . . an’ scarier, like. 

LINCOLN: Scarier? 

Wis: | ain't told nobody but 
you sir, but I was mighty scared. 

Lincoin: | reckon it takes a brave 
man to admit that, Tom. 

WituiaMs: Then, "bout noon, the ar- 
tillery opened up an’ it got good an’ 
noisy again. I wasn’t scared no more. 
Then they started their advance an’ the 
guns stopped. They couldn't fire for 
fear of droppin’ shells on their own men 

. and we was waitin’ for ‘em to get 
closer. Fifteen thousand of ’em marchin’ 
towards us across the valley . . . an’ not 
a sound. I got awful scared then. 

Lrinco_n: What was it, Tom? A fear 
of dying—? 

WiiuiaMs: No, sir. It wasn't that 
that scared me. It—It’s an awful thing 
to say to the President of the country, 
sir, but you're my friend— 

LincoLn: You can tell me, Tom. 

Wituiams: What scared me was 
watchin’ them men come on. They was 
marchin’ right into death an’ they knew 
it, but they didn’t even break step. 
You've got to have somethin’ to do that. 
You got to believe in somethin’. You 
got to think you're right. 

LincoLn: They're brave men, Tom. 
And they do believe they're right. 

WituaMs: The thing that scared me 
was thinkin’, maybe they are right. All 
through that awful stillness, the thought 
kept gettin’ louder an’ louder in my 
brain: Maybe I'm wrong . . . maybe this 
wave of men comin’ on is somethin’ 
there’s no use fightin’ against . . . may- 
be what they stand for is supposed to 
happen. 

Lincotn (quietly): I see. 

WuuiaMs: Then the firin’ started and 
J didn’t have no more time to think for 


awhile and | wasn’t scared no more. 
Then I got shot— 

LincoLn: You were wounded? 

WutuiaMs: Musket ball in the throat, 
sir. I fell down . . . the sky got kind of 
dark . . . and all the noise faded far 
away and stopped. It was terrible quiet 
then . . . quieter than I ever knew it 
could be. But that time I wasn’t scared. 

LincoLn: Why not, ‘Tom? 

Wiuuiams: Because | figured I was 
dyin’, sir . . . and the whole thing came 
clear to me all at once like . . . like a 
great light. I wasn’t scared no more 
because I knew I wasn’t wrong. I real- 
ized . . . them fellows that started this 
country back in seventy-six started 
something that was meant to be. It’s 
worth fightin’ to keep. It’s worth dyin’ 
for . . . if the fellows that don’t die 
take care of it after you're gone. It's 
fot to keep on goin’ because it’s right! 

LINCOLN (a pause): What happened 
then, Tom. 

WiuuaMs: Nothin much, sir. They 
come an’ picked me up an’ took me 
away. I—I’ve got to get back to duty, 
sir. 

Lincotn: Yes, goodbye, Tom. It's 
been good talking to you. I'll write to 
your mother an’ tell her that I saw you. 

WituiaMs: You needn't, sir. Mother 
knows where I am. (fade) Goodbye, 
Mr. Lincoln . . . I'll see you again. 

Lincoin: Goodbye, Tom. 

(Door open train sounds up) 

(Door close . . . train sounds down) 

(Train at former level to end) 

Hay (fading in when door opens): 
Oh, Mr. Lincoln—I went through the 
whole train. There’s no one aboard who 
saw action at Gettysburg. 

LincoLn: What? 

Hay: There’s no one on the train, 
sir, who was in the battle. 

LincoLn: But there must—(pause) 
Oh. 

Hay: What was that, sir? 

Lincotn: Never mind, John. Is that 
the letter you mentioned? 

Hay: Oh, yes, sir. It's postmarked 
Springfield. Shall I read it? 

LincoLn: Yes, John. 

(Rustle paper) 

Hay: It’s from a Mrs. Williams. She 
says, “Dear Mr. Lincoln: As an old 
neighbor, I know you will share my 
grief at the news that has just reached 
me. My son Tom gave his life at Gettys- 
burg, July 3rd. His company was at 
Cemetery Ridge when—” 

LINcOLN (interrupting): Don’t read 
the rest, John. I know what it is. 

Hay: Very well, sir. 

Wiis (filter, a ghost voice): I 


was asked to tell you about Gettysburg, 
sir. 
Lincotn: I think I know what I'll 
say tomorrow, John. The whole thin 
has come clear to me like—(softly) like 
a great light. 

(OrcHestra: Taps, muted—Fade in 
play-off music through) 

Wiis (filter): Them fellows 
that started this country back in seventy- 
six started somethin’ that was meant to 
be. 

LINCOLN: Fourscore and seven years 
ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

WiuuaMs (filter): It’s worth fightin’ 
to keep. 


LincoLn: Now we are engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure. 


WiuuiaMs (filter): It’s worth dyin’ 
for— If the fellows that don’t die take 
care of it after you're gone. 


LincoLn: We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of it as a final rest- 
ing place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But in a larger sense we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remem- 
ber, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, 
the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they have, 
thus far, so nobly carried on. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us— that from 
these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they 
here gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion—that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall n t have died in vain: 
that this nation shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that this government of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth. 

(Orchestra. ) 


“The Man from Cemetery Ridge,” by D. H. 
lohnson, is printed here by permission of the 
author who holds and controls all performance 
rights on the play. Through Scholastic, Mr. Johnson 
generously grants schools permission to use this 
play for classroom and assembly programs if no 
admission is charged. For commercial! and all other 
performances, including radio broadcasting, appli- 
cation must be made to D. H. Johnson, e/é 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New York City. 
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PICTURES, RADIO PLAY 
STRESS LINCOLN THEME 


As the Nation in arms prepares to observe Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Junior Scholastic lays special emphasis upon the 
life of the great War President. 

We enthusiastically recommend for your school library the 
new book Lincoln, His Life in Photographs, by Stefan Lorant, 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York, $3). We have 
reprinted two of more than 400 photographs it contains, 
tracing Lincoln's adult life. The first known photograph of 
Lincoln was taken when he was 37. 

The photograph on our front cover is by Matthew Brady, 
famous Civil War photographer. With the article on pho- 
tography, page 14, we have reprinted a daguerrotype of 
Lincoln by P. von Schneider. 

Pupils will be interested to know that the Civil War was 
the first large-scale historical event to be extensively 
photographed. 

Our Historical Picture Page (6) tells the story of Lincoln 
as a war-time President. The page has timely lessons. 

The Lincoln radio play (pages 7 and 8) lends itself admir- 
ably to presentation in classroom or assembly. 


Discussion Questions on Lincoln Pages 


1. How did the problems facing Lincoln compare with the 
problems of our own day? How did they differ? 

2. Discuss the meaning of Lincoln’s words: 
cf the people, by the people, for the people.” 


3. Was Tom Williams a brave soldier? Give reasons. 


“Government 


4. How soon did you realize the truth about Williams? 
5. What are.some of the qualities of Lincoln’s character? 
3. How would Lincoln help our Nation if he were living? 


Questions 
. Who was Tom Williams? 
2. What suggestion did John Hay make? 
3. Why did Lincoln think his speech would seem weak 
+r Everett's? 
. What was Lincoln’s home town! 
5. What did Lincoln think of General Grant? 
How was Lincoln killed? 


SIXTY THOUSAND PLANES—Pp. 4, 5 


Use this week’s theme article to help your pupils appre- 
ciate the Nation’s gigantic Victory effort. 

Planes : are only part of the program. In his message to 
Congress, President Roosevelt called for 120,000 tanks in the 
next two years — enough to stretch in a line from Salt Lake 
City to New York; 55,000 anti-aircraft guns; and 18,000,000 
tons of new shipping. 

This means sacrifice of civilian comforts. Pupils should feel 
that they are actively sharing in the national effort when 
they sacrifice rubber, woole:s, aluminum, cars, sugar, and 
dozens of other everyday commodities. America is the world’s 
wealthiest nation, but’ we cannot produce all these war 
materials and keep up production of consumer goods at the 
normal peacetime rate. Some things must be sacrificed 
because the ships that bring them are needed for more 
important service. 

In making these sacrifices, pupils can show true courage 
and patriotism. Next week in Junior Scholastic Bib and Tuck 
will appear in a one-act play, “Keep ‘Em Salvaging.” This 
play dramatizes the program to collect scrap materials. It is 
based on the Salvaging Campaigns of a number of schools. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is meant by the “Battle of Production”? 

2. What civilian sacrifices are we making to win the 
“Battle of Production”? 

3. In what areas of the world are American planes now 
fighting? 


Fact Questions 

1. What are the goals for plane production in 1942 and 
1943? 

2. Name some our airplane manufacturers. 

3. How do factories cooperate with one another in making 
planes? 

4. Name one advantage of our heavy bombers. 


5. How does the turbo-supercharger help our bombers to 
fly high? 


NEXT WEEK! Eyes of Our Armed Forces. Military optical 
instruments, and military photographs. 


INDIAN CAPTIVE—Pp. 10, 11 


The story, which is concluded from last week, gives an 
“inside” view of Indian life. Much of pupils’ reading has 
painted Indians as villains who opposed the advance of 
the white men. Stimulate a discussion of Indian life, stress- 
ing the admirable qualities of America’s original citizens. 
Refer your pupils to Oliver LaFarge’s Laughing Boy, D’Arcy 
MeNickle’s The Surrounded, and Stewart Edward White's 
The Long Rifle. The book Indian Captive might well be 
added to your school library. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did the Indians fight against the white man? 

2. W hy did Molly decide as she did? 

3. Did Molly live up to her mother’s advice? How? 

4. What did you learn about Indians and their ways from 
this story? 


Fact Questions 

1. Where did the Indians take Molly? 

2. What tribal custom led the Indians to adopt Molly into 
their tribe? 

3. What name did they give her? 

4. Why did the Chief refuse to accept ransom money for 
Molly? 

5. What choice did the Chief offer Molly? 

6. What did Molly decide to do? 


PHOTOGRAPHY—P. 14 

This article begins a series on the elements of photography. 
The subject is of general interest, as the camera is one of 
the great recorders of our time. Many of your pupils have 
no doubt already made a hobby of photography. 

Encourage your pupils to start a classroom exhibit of their 
photogr: iphs. ‘Let them take time to discuss some of the 
principles of dramatic shots, good lighting, and composition, 
as these are discussed in succeeding articles. They should 
analyze each other's pictures in the spirit of friendly 
criticism. 

History classes will like to compare the daguerrotype on 
p. 14, showing Lincoln clean-shaven, with later photographs. 
Ask pupils which picture would be better for a Presidential 
election campaign. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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They will be interested in the story of how Lincoln 
decided to te a a be: ird, at the prompting of the little gir] 
in Westfield, N. Y., who wrote to him in 1860: “. . . all the 
ladies like hh ‘rs and they would tease their hushands to 
vote for you and then you would be President.” 

Lincoln answered: “My dear little Miss . . . As to the 
whiskers, having never worn any, do you not think people 
would call it a piece of silly affectation if I were to begin it 
now?” 

Nevertheless, he began it at once. 

Next week’s theme article—Eyes of Our Armed Forces— 
will explain some of the uses of photography in warfare. 


Fact Questions 
1. What process in photography did Niepce discover? 


2. How old is photography? 


3. What are pictures called that were made by Daguerre’s 
process? 

4. Who brought photography to America? For what else 
was he famous? 

5. What principle of photography did Leonardo da Vinci 
discover? 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS—P. 13 


English classes will welcome this exercise for its value in 
vocabulary training. The words which we believe are most 
effectively inserted in these sentences are strode, roared, 
hooked, tattered, glare, and trail. 

Pupils should justify their selection of each word. In the 
first sentence, for instance, tiptoed is an excellent picture 
word. However, it does not accurately describe the move- 
ment of an angry person with an air of command entering a 
room. In the sixth sentence, avenue is a picture word, but 
not suited to the description of a steep and narrow way. 

As further classroom practice, ask pupils to list more spe- 
cific picture words for go, speak, be inactive, etc. Let them 
think of various picture adjectives to describe face, hands, 
clothes, or hair You may want to explain onomatopoetic 
(possibly keeping that little word to yourself!) words, which 
“sound like what they mean.” Pupils enjoy playing with 
these, and fitting them into sentences — rumble, rasp, hiss, 
squeak, etc. Use other examples from outside reading. 


HEADLINE NEWS—Pp. 2, 3 


A worth-while discussion can be built around these pages, 
with the Cartoon of the Week as a point of departure. The 
quotation from Lincoln (speech to the Republican State 
Convention at Springfield, Ill., on June 16, 1858) states a 
truth which in our day applies to the world conflict. The 
news stories on these pages can all be shown to illustrate the 
conflict between “slave” society and “free” society. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the meaning of the statement: “This civiliza- 
tion cannot endure permanently half slave and half free’ 
Why do we refer to the Axis nations as “slave” nations? 
In what ways are the United Nations “free”? 


> 


Co bo 


Fact Questions 
Is the AEF in Northern Ireland our only one? 
What national anthem has the same tune as “America”? 
Where did Gerry King have luncheon on Jan. 30? 
What is the island off the southern tip of Malaya? 

>. The Strait of Macassar is between two islands of The 
Netherlands Indies. Name the islands. 


(in CO lo = 


6. Who sent President Roosevelt a birthday greeting from 
the Philippines? 











Good Neighbor Ideas 


Inter-American Friendship and Understanding, a new 
series of loan packets for different educational levels, has 
just been released by the Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, W ashington, D. C. Junior Scholastic is 
one of the magazines included in Packet LX-C-2, Instruc- 
tional Materials. Packet IX-S-1 for secondary sc hools, P Packet 
IX-E-1 for elementary schools, and Packet IX-G-1, of general 
foundational materials, are also valuable. Three packets at a 
time may be borrowed for two-week periods. 


























A Map of the Americas, with colorful drawings making it 
suitable for classroom display, is available free of —— 
from Moore-McCormack Lines, 5 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


The Story of the Other America, a new pictorial eis 
by Richard C. Gill and Helen Hoke (Houghton Mifflin, $2), 
gives pupils a clear, colorful picture of South America. 
Plenty of big, gay maps, colored illustrations, and lively 
black and white sketches on ev ery page make it the most 
usable and appealing book for elementary and junior high 
school pupils that we have yet seen. 


Hemisphere Solidarity, issued by the Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. (15c), 
contains excellent suggestions for a problem-and-activity 
ipproach to the study of Latin America. 


Pan-America in Poster Stamps is a collection of picture- 
stamps which pupils can tear out and paste beside descriptive 
captions in an accompanying album. A single set is 15c, 
orders of 20 or more are 10c each, from the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 

Write for Pan American Day (April 14) releases from the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


The Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minn., writes us 
that it has on hand the names of many Latin American boys 
and girls who want U. S. correspondents. The Exchange 
charges 10c a name, or 25c for three names. Pupils request- 
ing names should state their first, second, and third prefer- 
ences for countries from which they desire a correspondent, 
and should enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ, PAGE 12 
MAP: Borneo, Celebes, Java, Sumatra, New Guinea. 
NEWS: (1) D; (2) A; (3) C; (4) B; (5) F 
LINCOLN: Gettysburg; Grant; Springfield: Everett 
PLANES: b, c, b, d, a 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC ‘VIEW OF PAN-AMERICAN EVENTS 


THEME SERIES TTEN, Editor FEBRUARY 9, 1942 


This Semester _| Mexico Keeps Guard 


FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE On Pacific Coast 


—— OUR COUNTRY’S PART ——— ee he 
IN A WORLD AT WAR With U.S. ad, she is defending he 


Mexico broke off relations with the 























How the 48 United States Pool Their Axis immediately after the Japanese 
Resources to Defend Democracy attack on Pearl Harbor. At the Rio 
de Janeiro conference, Mexico's For- 
) A weekly series of two-page spreads that effec- eign Minister Padilla pleaded for 
| tively fit into your teaching program. Illustrated or unity of the Americas. 
with dramatic photographs, maps and drawings. General Lazaro Cardenas, former 
president of Mexico, is in command 
Feb. 9—SIXTY THOUSAND PLANES. Our airplane factories. (In this issue.) of Mexican troops guarding the Pa- 
Feb. 16—EYES OF OUR ARMED FORCES. Photography and optical instruments. cific coast. To reach their bases in 
Feb. 23—COMMUNICATIONS. Radio, telegraphy, etc. Lower California, these troops 
March 2—THE MARINES HAVE LANDED. Story of the U. S. Marines. passed through U. S. territory. 


Mexican officers are in San Fran- 
cisco, and U. S. officers are in Mex- 
ico, working out plans for coopera- 


March 9—GUARDING OUR SHORES. Story of the U. S. Coast Guard. 
March 16—CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Air Raid Wardens, Fire Wardens, etc. 
March 23—GOOD NEIGHBOR CANADA. Relations with Canada. . “wee hel 
March 30—FINANCING VICTORY. Savings Stamps and Bonds. tion. V. 5. prames alwedy aro Heip- 
3 : ; ing to patrol the coastline. Mexico 
April 13—PRIORITIES. First things first in wartime. : . ; 
cniihansaeaaaiban tan edaiideiladl ‘ein, Gates is speeding up her arms production, 
~ a Seem ees and the U. S. will send her planes. 
April 27—DEFENSE BUILDING BOOM. New houses for workers; new barracks. 
May 4—WHEAT FOR BREAD. The wheat-growing region. 
May 11—CORN AND HOGS. The Corn Belt. Chicago. 
May 18—HOME ON THE RANGE. Cattle and sheep. Texas, West, Florida. 
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May 25—CLOTHING AND SOLDIERS. Cotton belt, cotton and woolen textiles. vw 
on woolen textiles y REI $ marron 
» Sr rngunns ( eae: °° Ocean 
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Aan : | ENEZUEL bt ca 
TNT eat 
A Theme Series of Timely re at 
a . o e . ' C 
and Patriotic Significance Sa 
Which You Can Use in Your Classroom for the Study of: =P BE REA 2 
@ America and the World War @ Geography an 4 J = 
® National Defense @ Resources ws =| 
® Democracy in Action @ Transportation g 






A Complete Unit Every Week for Use in Your Classroom WR OF AXIS 
UATIONS BEFORE 


> 4 ENCE 
ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW — USE HANDY COUPON CONFERENCE 
ON NEXT PAGE RELATIONS Y 
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* TODAY * 


YOU MAY REVISE YOUR ORDER WITHIN 3 WEEKS 


IF YOU HAVEN'T already placed your classroom order for 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC be sure to mail the 
coupon on this page today so that you'll be 


able to use every issue in your classroom 
work. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK by ordering now since you may revise 
your order within 3 weeks and pay us only 
for the number of subscriptions in your final 
order. Your only obligation is to let us know 


the final quantity you'll need on the reply 
card we send you. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS LOW CLASSROOM RATE 
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IN CLASSROOM ORDERS OF 2 OR MORE 





TENTATIVE ORDER FOR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


JST 2-9-42 
Please send me: 


—____ copies of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC every week. 
ALSO include — copies of the Teachers Edition with com- 


plete lesson plans. One Teacher Edition Desk Copy with each 
classroom order. 





One subscription for a full year at 90c 


Student Edition 





Teacher's Edition 
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Letter from U. S. Boy 
Living in Mexico 
Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

Since we live in an American Mining 
Camp, and our house is built in North 
American style, I will not describe our 
house, but will tell you about our vil- 
lage—Charcas, in Mexico. 

The hotel is bv‘lt of sun-dried bricks 
called adobes. \ou enter through a 
doorway about six feet wide. The patio 
is up ahead There are all kinds of 
flowers in the patio. A fig tree and a 
grapevine also grow there. Up ahead 
you see the kitchen. The stove is of 
red bricks with iron sheets for the top. 
Charcoal is burned in the stove. 

The dining room is a long, oblong 
room with a long table in it. You sit 
down and ring a little bell. A waitress 
comes in with a steaming plate of rice 
and beans. Tortillas—thin corn cakes— 
are brought for you to eat with the 
rice and beans. After you have eaten 
them, one of the Mexicans’ favorite 
foods is brought in. It is called mole. 
Mole is a very hot pepper cooked with 
turkey. The turkey tastes a little sweet 
with the mole, but it burns your mouth. 

After such a big meal you might want 
to take a little walk in the plaza, a 
square with big trees growing in the 
center. In the middle of the plaza is 
a fountain where you see Mexican 
children taking water to their homes in 
ollas—earthenware water bottles. 

On the other side of the plaza is a 
movie, which costs about 75c Mexican 
currency. You will most likely see an 
old picture, for this village is very small. 

In our camp, which is not far from 
the village, you see mountains with 
cacti and magueys growing on them. 
[he maguey is called a century plant 
in the U. S. The Mexicans use this 
plant to make paper and a coarse fibre 
for sacks. An alcoholic drink called pul- 
que is made from the juice of maguey. 

We live in a barren country with no 
trees except those that we have planted. 

In town Mexican boys play basketball 
ind baseball. Mexican football is dif- 
ferent from ours. Instead of using an 
egg-shaped ball like ours, they use a 
round one. 

I have just finished the eighth grade 
and expect to go to the American High 
School in Mexico City. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALBERT SCHOTZ 
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A Touch of Latin 
Visits Manhattan 


Palm trees, and poincianas* with 
bright red blossoms, swayed above 
the Latin American market. Hand- 
wrought jewelry and colorful rugs 
from the Andes were displayed. 

Strange to say, this was in the 
heart of New York City — inside 
Macy's Department Store! 

It was a part of Macy’s Latin 
American Fair, which ran from Jan. 
17 to Feb. 7 

Visitors to the Fair drank yerba 
mate.* They watched a chinchilla* 
scamper about its cage. They saun- 
tered over zigzag mosaic pavements 
like those in Rio de Janeiro. 

One of the most interesting sights 
was a doorway painted on the wall. 
This was copied from the cathedral 
at Quito, Ecuador. Years ago a 
beautiful doorway in the cathedral 
was walled up. But the people were 
so fond of the doorway that a picture 
of it was painted on the new wall. 





Mexico Keeps Guard 
On Pacific Coast 


“No Trespassing!” 

Mexico is determined to keep the 
Japanese away from her shores. 
With U. S. aid, she is defending her 
4,200 miles of Pacific coastline. 

Mexico broke off relations with the 
Axis immediately after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. At the Rio 
de Janeiro conference, Mexico’s For- 
eign Minister Padilla pleaded for 
unity of the Americas. 

General Lazaro Cardenas, former 
president of Mexico, is in command 
of Mexican troops guarding the Pa- 
cific coast. To reach their bases in 
Lower California, these troops 
passed through U. S. territory. 

Mexican officers are in San Fran- 
cisco, and U. S. officers are in Mex- 
ico, working out plans for. coopera- 
tion. U. S. planes already are help- 
ing to patrol the coastline. Mexico 
is speeding up her arms production, 
and the U. S. will send her planes. 











THE AMERICAS 
AGAINST AXIS 


This map shows how the 
Americas stood in their re- 
lations with the Axis as 
the Rio de Janeiro con- 
ference ended Jan. 28. 

The United $tates and 


ae 


most of the Central Amer- Pacific 

ican nations were at war 

with the Axis. Mexico and 

most of the South Amer- 

ican nations had _ broken 

off diplomatic _ relations 

with the Axis. Ocean 
Chile and Argentina 

still maintained friendly UA 

relations with the Axis LEGEND a 

countries. Chile was ex- [a] oeccareo WAR ON AXIS ty 

pected to line up against an SEVERED RELATIONS BEFORE 

the Axis soon. CONFERENCE 2 URUGUAY 
French Guiana, a col- SEVERED RELATIONS died 


ony governed by Unoccu- 
pied France, is also neu- 
tral. U. S. troops are in 
Dutch Guiana, next to the 
French colony. 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 12 


Map copyright by the New York Herald-Tribun 
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[Concluded from last week] 


N THE days that followed, Molly 
| began to feel wearily that she 
had been walking most of her 
life. The trail her captors took led 
over the mountains and across a 
wooded plain. A day came at last 
when a large log stockade loomed 
ahead of them. Fort Duquesne! Mol- 
ly heard the Indians call the fort by 
this name, and her hopes of rescue 
sank. The French had built Fort 
Duquesne, and the French were in 
league with the Indians. 

What fate did the fort hold in store 
for the white girl captive? She was 
soon to know. She was escorted into 
the fort, and taken down a damp 
hatchway into the cellar of one of 
the garrisons without delay. There 
she spent the night. 

As she waited there alone, all the 
stories she had heard of Indian tor- 
tures came thronging to her mind. 
Even if she managed wo escape, 
where would she go? To the east- 
ward were the mountains she had 
just crossed. Unexplored wilderness 
ay in all other directions. She knew 
she could never go back alone on the 
unknown trails. 

Morning came at last, and she 
dropped off to an exhausted sleep. 
She wakened to hear the sound of 
whispered voices. Looking up, she 
saw two women at the door. Indian 
women! 

Their faces came close and peered 
at her. They examined her as if she 
was a horse or cow they meant to 
buy. They noted her strength of limb 

and body, the toughness of her mus- 
cles, they counted her even white 
teeth. They nodded with approval. 

After a while they went out and 
returned with the old Indian who 
had given Molly her moccasins. The 
air was filled with words—Indian 
words. Were they making a bargain? 

Soon it was over. They beckoned 
Molly out of the cellar and led her 
through the fort enclosure. 

They reached the river bank and 
she saw two bark canoes drawn up 
close to shore. The old Indian took 
his place in the larger canoe; Molly 
and the two women in the smaller 

Not till then did the girl realize she 





This story from Indian Captive is reprinted by 
permission of the author, Lois Lenski, and the 
publishers, Frederick A. Stokes, New York. 
Teachers may purchase the book by mail from 
Scholastic Bookshop, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio. Price $2, postpaid. 
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INDIAN 
CAPTIVE 


Lg whale oLenshi 


had changed masters. It had been a 
bargain. She belonged now to the 
women, 

It was late afternoon when the 
Indians beached their canoes on the 
north shore at the mouth of a small 
creek. Molly followed the women 
along a deep-worn trail through the 
bushes. The Indian village, Seneca 
Town, lay not far beyond. A group 
of scattered lodges stood in an open 
meadow, and Molly followed the 
women int. one of the lodges. They 
bade her be seated in the middle of 


the hard dirt floor. 


Time passed. Gradually the room 
became filled with Indian women of 
all ages, and all were looking at her. 
They crowded close, looking and 
pointing, talking all at once. 

Not till long after did she under- 
stand that this occasion had been a 
ceremony. She learned that they 
were mourning the loss of a young 
Indian, brother to the two women 
who had brought her to Seneca 
Town. He had keen killed in a battle 
with the white men, and the two 
women had gone to Fort Duquesne 
to receive there either a live prisoner 
or an enemy's scalp. It was the 
ancient custom of the tribe to fill the 
place of one who was lost, and it had 
been Molly Jemison’s lot to be 
brought back for this purpose. 

After a time their wailing over 
the dead warrior ceased, and they 
turned to Molly, to welcome her in 
his place. As they chanted their song 
of welcome, all traces of sadness dis- 
appeared. They rejoiced over the 
white girl as over a lost child found 
again. They gave her a name—Corn 
Tassel—because of her long yellow 
hair. 


So Molly’s new life in Seneca 


Town began. She learned that the 


Part 2 


two women who had adopted her 
were called Shining Star and Squir- 
rel Woman. Shining Star was gentle 
and kind, but Squirrel Woman was 
easily angered. At first she railed at 
Molly for being lazy and stupid and 
slow. The girl was really none of 
these things, but the tasks that the 
Indian women performed were new 
to her. Moreover, she was homesick, 
and took no joy in doing the work 
expected of her. 

At last, when she could bear Squir- 
rel Woman’s scolding no longer, she 
said to the irate woman: 

“If you speak to me in reason, | 
will listen to your words. Shining 
Star is gentle and my heart does her 
bidding. Squirrel Woman acts like an 
angry white woman, a torment, a 
scold.” 

Shining Star overheard this and 
nodded in approval. 

“Corn Tassel has given you wise 
words, my sister. She thinks as an 
Indian thinks.” 

It was true, Molly realized. She 
was beginning to see white people 
from an Indian point of view! 

It was often Molly’s duty to care 
tor two of the Indian children - 
Storm Cloud, a little girl, and Blue 
Jay, a chubby boy of two. One after- 
noon the three walked upon the hill- 
side, where clumps of huge huckle- 
berry bushes grew. 

Faithfully, little Blue Jay followed 
at her heels. Molly worke. fast. Her 
thoughts were as busy as her hands 
and for a time she did not miss Blue 
Jay’s bubbling words. 

“Corn Tassel! Corn Tassel!” It was 
Storm Cloud calling. 

Swiftly Molly came back from 
dreaming and ran to the place where 
the small Indian girl was standing. 


Before Molly could ask a question, 


she saw Blue Jay and her heart 


leaped into her throat. A_ sharp, 
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A WHITE trader named Fallenash 
brought her the first news of her 
family the next day. 

“It's sad news I've brought, child,” 


F oe he told her. “I hear from the Indians 
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{illustrated especially for Junior Scholastic by Katherine Tracy 
“With us for many moons you have made your home,” he told her. 


rattling sound pierced her ear and 
made her tremble from head to foot. 

The small, brown-skinned baby 
was walking straight into danger. 
There, not four feet away, ahead in 
his path, lay a deadly snake. Its 
sharp eyes gleamed with wicked 
ugliness. The rattles vibrated again 

On the ground at her feet lay a 
large stone. Quickly she picked it up. 
Overtaking Blue Jay in a few steps, 
she threw it, swift and sure, with all] 
che power of her love for the Indian 
baby 

As the snake twisted under the 
blow, Molly felt suddenly sick. 

She snatched up the baby and ran 
back to the village. There Shining 
Star heard the story. “You thought 
not once of yourself, and you saved 
Blue Jay’s life,” Shining Star said. 
As long as you live, you will have 
our gratitude and his.” 

The months went by, and as Squir- 
rel Woman grew kinder, much of 
Molly’s unhappiness passed, The In- 
lians treated her as one of them, and 
the open life brought color into her 
face and strength to her body. Yet 
she did not once forget her family. 

Several months later Molly: 
hance for rescue came. Squirrel 
Woman brought the news to the 
corn field where Molly worked with 
the other women. 

“Pale-faces have come!” cried the 
Squirrel Woman. “Englishmen. They 


February 9-14, 1942 


come to have secret talks with the 
Chief.” 

Molly did not wait to hear any 
more. Straight to the council house 
she ran. She could hear the voices of 
the pale-faces and the Chief inside. 
They were asking the Senecas to help 
them fight the French. The Chief re- 
plied that a council would have to be 
called to decide the matter. 

The talk was over. But before 
Molly could slip away, an English- 
man came out of the council house. 
He stopped as he saw Molly. 

“What!” he cried. “A blond Indian? 
A pale-face!” He turned to the Chief. 
“How long has she been here?” 

“Twelve moons, more or less.” 

“How much do you want for her?” 
asked the Englishman bluntly. “Tl 
ransom her gladly.” 

“The Senecas do not sell or ex- 
change captives,’ said the Chief 
sternly. “After adoption, the captive 
is a full-blooded Seneca. She is fles!. 
of our flesh and bluvod of our blood. 
We will part with our hearts sooner 
than with this child.” 

The Englishman’s eyes were cold 
and distrustful. Molly looked at him 
wonderingly. Didn't he know that a 
captive was treated the same as an 
Indian child? Didn’t he know how 
kind the Indians were to their own 
people? If it was not for her own 
family, she would really feel that her 
home was with the Senecas. 





that you're a gal of courage, and 
you'll need all the courage you can 
fetch. There was a bunch of your 
neighbors set out to follow the trail 
your folks was being taken along. 
They followed too close for the In- 
dians’ comfort. The Indians couldn't 
get away fast enough with so many 
prisoners. They . . . killed them.” 


Molly’s grief was almost more than 
she could bear. From that day on she 
pined so that the Indians began to 
fear for her. They were as kind as 
before, but Molly could not forget 
that her family was gone—that she 
would never see them again. The 
Chief knew this. He sent for Molly. 

“With us for many moons you have 
made your home,” he told her, “but I 
have decided in council to give you 
your freedom, if you desire it. If you 
do not, you may stay quietly and un- 
disturbed with us for the rest of your 
life.” 

There was real sorrow in the 
Chief's voice. It moved Molly deeply. 

“Our women have taught you 
many things,” he went on. “With us 
you have eaten bread and meat, 
shared our joy and sorrow. If you 
leave us, I have no right to speak, 
but we will be broken-nearted. I 
speak for everyone in this village.” 

Perhaps she should hate the In- 
dians for the death of her family, but 
in her heart there was no longer hate 
of these people who had made her 
one of them. It was only war she 
hated, which set the French against 
the English, and the poor Indians 
between them both. It was war 
which had deprived her of her fam- 
ily, and many of the Indians of their 
loved ones. Her loss was no greater 
than theirs. 

“I cannot go!” she cried in a clea 
steady voice. “I wish to stay. The 
Senecas are my people. I will live 
and die with the Senecas.” 

The listening Indians who had 
waited outside broke into a hubbub 
of excitement. She heard them cry- 
ing joyfully, “Corn Tassel is going to 
stay with us!” 

Her mother’s words came back to 
her. “It doesn’t matter what happens, 
if you're only strong and have great 
courage. 
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1 MAPPING THE WAR 


Five of these islands are in the Dutch East Indies. 
Check the five. Each right answer counts 6. Total, 30. 


Borneo St. Pierre 


New Guinea 


Coney Island Celebes 


Oahu 


Java 


Sumatra Puerto Rico Samoa 


My score 





2. NEWS FLASHES 


Place the letter of each phrase in the right-hand 
column beside the corresponding name in the left- 
hand column. There are two extra letters. Each right 
answer counts 5. Total, 25. 


Bs ae JUVE A. Arrival of first AEF in 
Europe. 
: siacaal a B. Congressional Medal. 
Z. —. Northern lrelanc 
C. Successful bombings in 
Macassar Strait. 
®. . Five Posbecs D. An sy southward 
pf apanese drive. 
(B-17E) Japanese drive 
E. Home base of U. S. Atlan- 
tic fleet. 
4, _.. Lieut. Nininger F. Maintained relations with 
Axis. 
G. Tanker sunk off North 
5. —. Argentina Carolina. 


My score 


3 CIVIL WAR PRESIDENT 


Fill in the blanks in the following statements. Each 
right answer counts 5. Total, 20. 


1. The words “Fourscore and seven years ago” are the 


‘ginning of Lincoln’s address at 


bo 


. When Lincoln used the words “I can’t spare this 


man, he fights!” he was reterring to 





3. Lincoln left his home in , Illinois, to 


go to Washington to be inaugurated President. 





4. The speaker who made a two-hour address before 
Lincoln at Gettysburg was 





My score 





Vd NG OOM 4) A NOMVES 


Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 





A PLANES FOR VICTORY 


Check the answer which correctly completes each 
of the following statements. Each right answer counts 
5. Total, 25. 


1. The number of planes requested by President 
Roosevelt for 1942 is (a) 2,000; (b) 60,000; (c) 
600,000; (d) 20,000. 


2. The chief advantage of U. S. bombers is that they 
(a) weigh more; (b) look more terrifying; (c) fly 
higher; (d) have air-cooled engines. 


3. The turbo-supercharger is a device to (a) make 
three-point landings; (b) feed compressed air into the 
engine; (c) play swing records; (d) heat the air in the 
cabin. 


4. Planes are now being made by large companies that 
formerly manufactured (a) knitted goods; (b) sub- 
marines; (c) victrola records; (d) automobiles. 


5. A distinctive feature of the Airacobra is (a) a can- 


non in the nose; (b) retractable pontoons; (c) inverted 
“gull” wings; (d) turbo-supercharger. 


My score 





My total score 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


yerba mate (YER-bah MAH-tay), page 5, second col- 
umn. A tea made from a South American plant. Spanish 
words. It is also called Paraguay tea and is a traditional 
drink of gauchos. They sip it through special straws. 








poinciana (poyn-si-AY-nah), page 5, second column. 
Tropical tree with large scarlet or orange flowers. Named 
for M. de Poinei, a governor of the French West Indies. 


chinchilla (chin-CHILL-ah), page 5, second column. 
A small, rat-like" South American animal. Its soft, grey 
fur is valuable for making coats. It is a native of the 
Andes Mountains. Spanish word. 


nacelle (nay-SEL), page 5, third column. An en- 


closed shelter of an airplane for the engine or pilot. 


boldface, page 13, second column. Printer’s term for 
this black type. Abbreviation, b.f. 


posthumous (POHS-tyu-mus), page 2, second col- 
umn. Happening after the death of the person concerned. 


Sn MMM 


san 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC published by Scholastic Corp. M. R. Robinson, President; Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief; Jack K. Lippert, Managing Editor; Charles 8. Preston, Assistar 
Editor. Subscription; for two or more copies to one address, 50¢ a school year each [32 issues] or 25¢ a semester each [16 issues]; single subscription 90c a school year. Single cop 

bseriy ffice: 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. R. D. Mathewson, Circulation Manager; William Steiner, Associate Circulation Manager. Editorial & Advertising Offices, 220 
Eas 19d Stree New York, N Y. Herbert McCracken, Director of Sales; S 7 Oppenheim. Advertising Manager. Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Picture Words 


Twinkle. Flash. Scrawny. Stroll. 


Say these words out loud. Each 
gives a picture. Good reporters use 
picture words whenever they can — 
clear, definite words which bring a 
picture to the reader’s mind. 

In this description of Ichabod 
Crane by Washington Irving, the 
words in italics are picture words: 

“To see him striding along the profile 
of a hill on a windy day, with his 
clothes bagging and fluttering about 
him, one might have mistaken him 
for some scarecrow eloped from a 
cornfield,” 

The following sentences are state- 
ments about certain events. Printed 


Fe RINGS $125 PINS- 2ne 


Ain 6§ is Free Catalogue of School and 
fo —) ZF, Club Pins and Rings. Pin 
ee y No. C 17 Silver Plated $2.00 f 
FA per doz. Gold Plated $3.00 
R525 per doz. Steri.Silv. $3.60 per 
doz. Ring No. R 523 Steril. Silv. $13.80 © 

per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & onees co. 
112A Fulton Street New vere, N.Y. 




























A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 








MEET 
“MASTER PINK"! 


Enonin 


PINK 





| 


2020 


MASTER 


Sort pink rubber that stays 
fresh. Handy, elliptical shape 
that’s easy to hold. For all 
types of pencil erasing and 
general cleaning. Buy Master 
Pink and many other styles 
of Weldon Roberts Erasers at 
your stationer’s or art supply 
store 

Medium size—No. 2020— 5c 

Large size—No. 2021—10c 


BIG CASH PRIZES 


Write for information NOW 
on the 1941-42 


WELDON ROBERTS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J. 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 12 


in italics after each is a picture-word 
description of the same event. 

1. Warships stopped off the shore 
of the island. 

Gray warships cast anchor beside 
palm-fringed beaches, where natives for 
centuries have landed dugout canoes. 

2. There the U-boats waited for 
ships. 

There the U-boat packs waited for 
their prey. 

Now for some practice in using 
picture words. After each of the fol- 
lowing sentences is a group of 
words. Some of these are picture 
words, some are not. You are to 
check the word which you think fits 
most accurately and vividly into each 
sentence. 

Check the verb in parentheses 
which you would substitute for the 
verb in boldface* type: 

1. The principal walked angrily into 
the noisy classroom. (strode, came, tip- 
toed, loitered) 

2. The express train ran through the 
village every night. (traveled, went, 
roared, moved) 

Check the adjective which you 
would place before the word printed 


,in boldface type: 


38. Her nose resembled a_ witch’s. 
(large, hooked, long, ugly) 

4. His clothes show that he has come 
through rough country. (old, khaki, 
plain, tattered) 

Check the noun which you would 
substitute for the word printed in 
boldface type: 

5. The sight of the lights blinded 
him. (glare, spectacle, color) 


6. The way through the forest was 
steep and narrow, (passage, route, ave- 
nue, trail ) 


GOOD WORK! 


Junior Journalists who made the best 
improvements of leads (Dec. 8-13) are: 
Betty Hufstetler, Graves (Ga.) H.S.; Bett 
Anne Chandler, Robert L. Osborne School 
Marietta, Ga.; Lonnie Smith, Cleveland 
(Mo.) School; Jeanne Endres, Westport 
Jr. H.S.; Kansas City, Mo.; Martha Still, 
Cove School, Panama Oity, Fla.; Jane 
Riddle, Waterman ‘School, Harrisburg, 
Va.; Anthony Wilkerson, Beverly Manor 
School, Saunton, Va.; Donald Howland, 
Merrill ( Wis.) Jr. H.S.; Margaret Swick- 
heimer, David Crockett Jr. H.S., Beaumont, 
Tex.; Mary Siciliano, St. Francis de Paula 
School, Chicago, Ill.; John Galvin, Forest 
City (Ia.) Jr. H.S.; Rosalie Firester, Mark 
Twain Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Antion- 
ette Sustersich, Rockdale School, Joliet, Ill. 


Notice! Your class may participate in the Junior 
Journalist program each week. The pupil in your 
class who does the best work, as explained above, 
will get a Junior Journalist membership card. 
Teachers: See coupon in Teachers Edition. 


Science makes 


HINDS 


“the lotion that works” 





For three days Hinds is aged in temperature- 
controlled vats, to enhance its creaminess! The 
lotion-aging tank is one of several scientific de- 
vices used to help make Hinds extra-creamy, 
extra-softening for chapped, flaky-dry skin. 





Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a real 
emulsion, no mere surface-slicker! Use Hinds 
regularly to help guard the smooth, well- 
groomed look that chalk dust, hard water, 
harsh cleansers steal from hands. 
| ag igeeaeonnra PEOPLE like Hinds 50¢ 
size, convenient for desk drawer oi: 
locker. Also 10¢, 25¢, $1 sizes. At toilet 
goods counters. FREE SAMPLE! Write 
Dept. TR-2, Lehn 8 Fink Products Corp., 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. Visit the Lehn & 


Almond Cream made! 





GET THE INSIDE STORY ON THE 
BACK LABEL 





Fink laboratories to see Hinds Honey and - 








HINDS 


Honey & Almond Cream 


Copyright, 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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HO discovered photography? 
Many men had a hand in it, 
but credit goes especially to 
two Frenchmen, Joseph Niepce and 
Louis Daguerre. 

Niepce made the first permanent 
photograph in 1822. Before that, pic- 
tures had faded when they were 
brought into the light. If they were put 
away in a totally dark place, they might 
be taken out and looked at in a dark 
corner only for a few seconds at a time. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ® 









Niepce discovered a way to make 
the = ettoeners stay. He called his 
process heliography. Helio is the Greek 
word for sun; Heliography means sun- 
drawing. 

The first photographs required sev- 
eral hours to take. This meant that pic- 
tures of people were out of the ques- 
tion, since it would be impossible for 
anyone to sit so long without moving. 

Niepce went into partnership with 
Daguerre, who was also working on 





——__ 





HIS is the first of a series of ar- 

ticles to appear in Junior Scho- 
lastic on photography. Follow this 
series and you will learn something 
about the history of photography, 
how a camera works, and how you 
can take better pictures. 
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|. Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 

2. Upon completion of the crossword 
puzzle, write a sentence, totaling 

12 words or less, containing the words 

“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 

ditional words which appear in the 

crossword puzzle. 

3. Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Plant- 

ers Peanut bag or wrapper bearing a 





picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 2. I'm the hero of this puz- 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the zle. They call me Mr. 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. 4. oe the dey, and I’m DOWN 
Peanut. On top of page write your 000,000 miles away. 1. Midd 1 
name, age, home address, city and 6. mov pe Se Soe cuaning 2. Play y* neds 
wate. Fasten the bag, wrapper or in tennis. ‘ 3. You a plenty from eat- 
picture securely to your entry. 7. Past tense of clothe. ing Planters. 
4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 10. A on republic in East- 8. .. you Pees in Denmark 
itor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd ern Asia. F . all your life your nation- 

a ae York, mY. to arrive by WA cuPy and sometimes (if ality would be what? 
midnight, May 4, 1942. No entries pes Sep oa Ss 6 ko 
accepted after that date. 12. My first name is Gunga; %. mg Ny Ke yd 
5. Prizes will be awarded to those 13 ee 2 tus noise. into a lion’s den. 

submitting complete and correct 17° 3 A 10. An article of furniture 
solutions to the crossword puzzle and 17. Our feathered friend. used as a seat. 
whose statements are considered most 18 A command that goes with 11. To chew with a crunching 
uecurate and suitable for advertising the challenge “Who goes sound as in Planters Pea- 
and publicity use. there?” nuts. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners 21. High School age pop. 14. The choicest part. 
will be cod in Scholastic and 22. The only other two-letter 15. A color. 
Junior Scholastic, May 25, 1942 issues. ie besides “me” and 17. Sam, Seen and generally 
in the event of a tie for any prize 23. L bode of eat wan cheerless. 
offered, @ prize identical with that ” Somiee then en easan, 6 «=—_- 00. aed tenes of wee “enn.” 
tied for will be awarded each tying 24. The wives of these people 20. One of these is as good as 


contestant 
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ACROSS 


are called queens. 














a mile; or a young girl. 








experiments in photography. In 1833 
Niepce died. Four years later, Daguerre 
accidentally found a way of taking pic- 
tures in 1/70 of the time previously 
required. 

wbstor hs made by this process 

ed daguerreotypes. They were 
made by exposing a thin copper plate 
covered with silver salts to bright sun- 
light. Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of 
telegraphy, learned about the daguerre- 
otype in France and brought it to 
America with him. As early as Septem- 
ber, 1839, he took a daguerreotype on 
the roof of New York University. He 
made portraits of his wife and daugh- 
ter, who had to sit in bright sunshine 
without moving for 10 to 20 minutes. 

At almost the same time that Da- 
guerre was working on his experiments, 
William Talbot, an Englishman, found 
a way of making a paper negative. 

If we gave credit to everyone who 
had a hand in inventing photography, 
we should have to start four as. 
years ago with Leonardo da Vinci, who 
discovered the principle of the camera. 
He darkened a room completely, leav- 
ing only a small hole in the shutter. On 
the opposite wall he saw an inverted 
image of the scene outside. 


were cal 









—Lucy A. PrEsToNn 






























































































































































DAGUERROTYPE OF LINCOLN 


P. von Schneider took this daguerrotype in 
1858. Photo on the front cover was taken by 
Matthew Brady, famous photographer of Civil 
War scenes. Both pictures are from Lincoln, 
His Life in Photographs, by Stefan Lorant 
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2. Card marked with a single point. 
1. Frozen water. 
7. To speak, 
). Docks from which the water may 
be pumped for repairing ships (pl.). 
Over 
Third person singular, present indic- 
ative of be. 
13. A flower. 
16. To forbid by law. 
Gazelle found in, Tibet. 
19. Japanese drink made from rice. 
21. Fever with chills. 
22. Long-tailed rodent, not a mouse. 
24 Wager. 
25. Frame or body of a ship without 
masts or rigging. 
27. Preposition meaning in. 
A long period of time. 
10. Place where ships are built. 
Any female person. 
Side of a ship away from the wind. 
A number between five and fifteen. 


Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS: 1-be; 3-fuselage; 7-tyke; 8-gyro; 9- 
ot; 14-lie; 17-bi; 18-ave; 20-for; 21-I’m; 22-pal; 
23-asset; 27-avow; 29-ewer; 32-airplane. 
DOWN: 1-bey; 2-elk; 3-fly; 4-stop; 5-aero; 
eve; 8-gulfs; 10-ibis: 11-lime; 12-tap; 13-below; 
lo; 16-era; 19-Va.; 24-seer; 25-Tara; 26-sea; 
we; 30-WPA; 31 elm; 33-am. 
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1. To offer a price. 

3. Sound made by doves. 

5. To hum or sing in a low voice. 

6. Organs of sight. 

7. To travel by gliding over snow. 
8. A donkey. 
10. Worthless matter in a liquid. 
13. Past tense of ring. 

14. Long spar rising from the keel of a 


ship. 

15. Honey-producing insect. 

18. Adjectiv e meaning nothing more 
than. 

20. Timber to which the ribs of a ship 
are attached. 

21. The whole or total. 

23. Nominative plural of he, she, it 

24. Loud, harsh sound. 

26. Mountain range forming boundary 
between Russia and Siberia. 

27. Powdery remains of burned matter. 

28. Definite article which indicates a 
certain person or thing. 

31. Kind of food which has a pastry 
crust. 

82. Lair of a wild beast. 

[Solution Next Week] 


Joke of the Week 






This joke rated highest with us this 
week, It was sent in by Alex Tuteran, 
Junior High School, Neshanic, N. J 


Captain (during war games): “Ser- 
geant Jones, don’t you know you are 
exposing yourself to an imaginary enemy 
over there 300 yards away?” 

Sergeant: “Yes, sir, but I was standing 
behind an imaginary rock 20 feet high.” 


All Wet 


Small Son: “Mother, there’s some- 
thing running across the floor that hasn’t 
any legs or arms!’ 

Mother: “Good heavens! What is it?” 

Small Son: “Water.” 

Grace Larson, Gallisted School, Chicago, Ill 


Rounder 


“The boss just made me manager of 
his doughnut factory.” 
“Congratulations! Are you in charge 
ot everything?” 
“Yep, the hole works!” 
Colleen Sorenson, Jr. H. 8., Snowville, Utah 


Boner 


Professor: “Now, Robert, describe the 
human spine.” 

Robert: “Well, the spine is a long 
bone, on which our head sits at one end, 
and we sit at the other.” 

Betty Ann Powell, H. S8S., Suffolk, Va 
Ouch! 

Dora: “This dance floor is slippery.” 

Don: “It isn’t the floor. I just had my 
shoes shined.” 














CAMERA FANS! 





FREE 


BooKLeT | 


A complete, tully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography tells how YOU can be 
a success from the start—put LIFE into your 
pictures—take “‘shots” you'll treasure all your 
life! Indoor pictures day or night—outdoor 
pictures in deep shadow or light—pictures 
shot against the sun! Double your picture- 
taking fun! Get this valuable booklet! It’s of- 
tered to you FREE by Kalart, makers of the 
tamous Kalart Speed Flash and Lens-Coupled 
Range Finder. Mail coupon for your copy 
NOW! 





THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-2, Stamford, Conn. 


Please send me your free bookle:c. “How to Put 
LIFE into Your Pictures.” 


Address... +. thea oo GREBB. .cccccee 














GO FOR THE BIG ONES 
THE INDIAN WAY 


Pappte in waters where big fish feed. Be 
quiet. Be stealthy. Be fast. Bear down on 
the blade in an Indian craft. Streak to the 
spot where they’re rising. An Old Town is 
light and responds like a birch-bark. It’s 
sturdy and strong for hard use. It’s easy to 
own, inexpensive to keep. Write today. 

FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes for 
paddling, sailing or outboards. Also outboard boats, 
including big all-wood family boats. Sailboats. Row- 


boats. Dinghies. Write today. Address Old Town Capoe 
Company, 852 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 





“Old Town Canoes 











4 PINS 30!, RINGS 1: _it 


Class pins, club pins, rings and pit. pr L 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. ~ 7A 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog a 


cart. P, mrvar ARTS CO. ROCHESTER, m. ¥. 
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KING OF THE MILERS 


HE ambition of every mile runner is 

to run the distance in four minutes. 
So far, no one has ever done it. But 
there’s a fellow who is coming closer 
and closer. He is Leslie MacMitchell, of 
New York University. 

Leslie has already run the mile in 4 
minutes 7.4 seconds. He is 21 years old, 
which is young for milers. They do not 
reach their peak until they are 25. 

He is also the greatest cross-country 
runner America has ever had. Cross- 


country is tougher than the mile. The 
runners must race over hills and dales 
for six miles. Leslie has run in 37 of 
these races, and has never lost one! He 
was national high school champion and 
he is now the college king. 

Leslie was born in New York City, 
and has lived there all his life. He 
attended George Washington = 
School. He made the track team easily, 
and set national records for the 1,000- 
yard run and cross-country. In the mile, 
he was defeated six straight times be- 
fore he won a race. 

Doctors say the secret of his success 
lies in his very slow heartbeat. His heart 
beats at the rate of 38 times a minute. 
The normal rate is 72! This means that 
Leslie’s heart can do almost twice the 
work of an ordinary heart. 


Leslie doesn’t smoke, or drink coffee 
or tea. At N. Y. U., he has a good 
scholastic record. His average alike is 
90. He is studying physical education. 
and plans to become a coach. 

The greatest thrill of his life came on 
the last day of 1941. He was awarded 
the James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy 
as the outstanding amateur athlete of 
1941. Bobby Jones, Glenn Cunningham, 
and Don Budge have won the honor in 
previous years. Leslie MacMitchell is 
the youngest ever to win it. 


—H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


NEW MOVIES 


THE VANISHING VIRGINIAN 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 

The story takes place in Lynchburg, 
Va., in 1913. Robert Yancey (Frank 
Morgan) is an old-tashioned Southern 
gentleman. His wife (Spring Byington) 
is an old-fashioned Southern lady. But 
their children have new ideas. Miss 
Margaret Yancey startles the family by 
announcing that she wants to be a law- 
yer. Miss Rebecca Yancey is an out-and- 
out tomboy. 

It's a good-humored film, never 
preachy, with plenty of sly fun. 


JOE SMITH, AMERICAN 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 

Joe Smith (Robert Montgomery) has 
a pretty wife (Marsha Hunt), a small 
son (Darryl Hickman), and an impor- 
tant job. He works in an airplane fac- 
tory, and knows a vital secret about 
plane production. Axis agents kidnap 
him, and try to bribe and threaten him 
into telling. 

He keeps himselt from telling the 
secret by recalling all the happy mo 
ments of his life—the things that make 
America dear to him. He escapes, and 
tracks down the traitors. 
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